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What Is a Just Wage? 
By M. C. Rorty 


v= there is a vociferous and continued denial of plain facts, a man 

who is experienced with the kinks and quirks of human nature will ask 
himself: ‘What conclusions would necessarily follow from the acceptance of 
the true facts, and what groups have vested or selfish interests in denying these 
necessary conclusions?’’ So, in attempting to answer the question, “How may 
a just wage be determined?” we find ourselves face to face with this particu- 
lar dilemma, and we ask in turn, “Are the true facts undetermined, or have 
some special groups a selfish interest in denying the truth?” 

If we searched far enough, it probably would not be overstating the case 
to say that nine-tenths of present-day political and social conflict originates in 
discordant views as to what just wages should be and as to how they may be 
computed. Marxian socialism and present-day communism are founded on 
special wage theories. Fascism offers its opposing plan for wage determina- 
tions. And finally, the New Deal has presented a shotgun prescription for 
essentially the same problem in a mixture of NRA, AAA, and the Wagner 
Bill. 

In the midst of this confusion, it is difficult to say whether the ordinary 
worker, himself, the consumer, or the harassed business or industrial em- 
ployer, is the chief victim. But, in the end, it is the employer on whom falls 
the main burden of finding some way through the perplexities of the situation 
to get the day’s work done—and it is the employer, most of all, who must 
know the real facts, if they can be determined. 

The primary cause of confusion in the situation appears to be a failure 
to recognize a simple necessary major premise. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove mag gree | and informative, but the Association 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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There are only two logical and general approaches to the wage problem. 
The first assumes that wages may be arbitrarily determined by legislation or 
by the action of monopolistic labor organizations. In this case, the final 
question, in the interests of wage earners, themselves, and of all consumers, 
is not, “What is a just wage?” but “What is a just price?” 

The second approach to the problem assumes that substantially free play 
will be given to the forces of supply and demand in their determination of the 
national and international levels of prices for goods and services, and that 
general wage levels in each country, and even in separate portions of each 
country, will be the result of combining the general price level with the local 
efficiency of labor and the character of natural resources and utilization made 
of them. 

If the first approach be adopted, the inevitable consequences, as experi- 
ence has shown, are managed wages, managed prices, and managed cur- 
rencies and international trade. Human wisdom and capacity are unequal to 
the task of controlling every angle of the national and international economy, 
and confusion becomes worse confounded as the harassed “managers” struggle 
against mounting pressure from organized groups and blocks, each seeking 
special advantage. 

In the end, the cumulating artificialities are liquidated by a crisis. The 
economic necessities reassert themselves, and the natural forces of supply and 
demand establish new price and wage levels which are workably related. Eco- 
nomic theory asserts the need for a wage theory which starts with the estab- 
lished commodity price level—and experience confirms and reconfirms this 
necessity. This is the simple major premise upon which all sound thinking 
on wage problems must be based. But here, also, comes in the major human 
difficulty. 

Regardless of all contentions to the contrary, the established facts show 
clearly that, on the average and in the long run, there are negligible percen- 
tages of profit or excesses in salaries and bonuses which can be diverted to 
increased wage payments. If, then, it is agreed that the general price level 
should be fixed by the free operations of supply and demand, it follows that 
wage rates should, and on the average must, be similarly determined. Real 
wages will rise automatically, in the long run, with progressive increases in 
productive efficiency, but forced increases in wages, brought about by legis- 
lation or monopolistic labor organizations can result only in penalizing certain 
workers and consumers for the benefit of others. Collective wage bargaining 
can be socially constructive only when it is truly free bargaining for increased 
wages in return for increased efficiency—with the result of decreasing, rather 
than increasing, costs of production. 

However, agitators and social reformers cannot be expected to admit that 
the market wage is, in general, a just wage, and that their efforts should be 
concentrated on protecting the consumer against excessive prices, and on de- 
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veloping only the more constructive forms of collective bargaining. To ask 
them to do this would be to suggest that they strip themselves of virtually all 
power of direct appeal to the average worker. The semi-political necessities 
of the situation cause the great bulk of popular education on labor matters 
to be, in fact, an organized mis-education. 

This mis-education is carried a step further at the hands of certain 
pseudo-economists by attempting to establish certain special economic theories. 

The first of these theories is that the returns to capital, and the payments 
for rents of land and other natural resources, and to labor, are determined by 
the relative monopoly power of these three factors. It assumes that labor, by 
establishing a special monopoly power, can increase its share in the national 
income and correspondingly reduce the shares of interest, profits and rents. 

This theory is wholly fallacious. It neglects, to begin with, the fact that 
wages and other returns for personal service already amount to more: than 
three-quarters of the national income. It disregards the further fact that rates 
of interest and profits are determined, on the whole, by highly competitive 
national and international factors, and that, as a maximum, not more than 
one per cent of the national income is absorbed in monopolistic exactions by 
producers and distributors. It similarly disregards the fact that rents paid 
for land and other natural resources are fixed, as a whole, in a free market. 
And, finally, as the most serious omission, it fails to take account of the fact, 
demonstrated by experience, that forced wage increases operate primarily to 
increase prices of products, rather than to reduce profits, interest or rents. 

In spite of its obvious fallacies, the preceding theory is still rather widely 
accepted. As an alternative there has, however, recently developed, not so 
much a new economic theory, as a definite proposal for liquidating, periodic- 
ally, the effects of false theory and practice in price and wage fixing. 

This proposal assumes that there can be no defense against the continu- 
ing arbitrary increases in prices by cartels and other monopolistic combina- 
tions of producers and distributors, and the continuing forced increases in wages 
by legislatures and labor organizations. It recognizes that such processes 
must tend to result in periodic economic deadlocks, with resulting chronic un- 
employment and business crises. But it seeks to resolve these deadlocks by 
periodic debasements of the currency which will operate, in effect, as hori- 
zontal reductions in all prices and wages. 

This, then, is the situation. Arbitrary wage and price fixing cannot estab- 
lish just wage levels, but can result only in penalizing other workers and 
consumers as a whole for the benefit of favored groups. Furthermore, if 
carried to extremes, such practices are almost certain to result in periodic 
economic deadlocks, chronic unemployment, and the necessity for recurring 
debasements of currency. 

On the other hand, if it is recognized that wage determinations must be- 
gin with, and be based upon, the general price level, and if the further fact is 
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recognized that, on the average, there are negligible margins in profits or 
excessive salaries and bonuses which can be diverted to increased wage pay- 
ments, then it follows, at least in times of normal employment, that the market 
wage is a just money wage and that just real wages cannot be attained by arbi- 
trary wage fixing, but must be secured through the protection of workers and 
all other consumers against monopolistic or otherwise excessive prices for 
goods and services. 

Under the foregoing circumstances the position of the employer is a very 
definite one. As a matter of public policy, as well as of individual right, he 
must and should combat to the utmost all efforts toward the establishment of 
monopolistic labor. combinations or the arbitrary fixing of wage rates by leg- 
islation. He should speak out frankly and forcibly in offsetting the current or- 
ganized mis-education of workers and the public in wage matters. And, finally, 
in his own interest and as his most potent and practical argument with work- 
ers and the public, he should adopt the practice, in every possible case, of 
paying a “cooperative wage” which is substantially above the current market 
wage for the class of employees involved. Such “cooperative wage” is that 
which may be paid to selected groups of employees as an equitable sharing 
with them of the results of an intelligent cooperation for increased productivity. 
Socially and economically, it is better then a “just” wage, since, when properly 
applied, it leads to reduced, rather than increased, costs of production and 
prices. 

Of the preceding steps, the policy and practice of paying a “cooperative 
wage” is by far the most important. It is the fashion of the time, both in this 
country and abroad, to speak of the established industrial relations in the 
United States during the pre-depression period as representing a backward 
stage in labor policy. English comment, in particular, even in otherwise well- 
informed circles, has assumed that American progress should be toward the 
entrenched control and rigidities of the British system. 

Nothing, however, could be further from the truth. Outside, perhaps, of 
the establishment of the Federal Constitution, with its principles of decen- 
tralized power and checks and balances, it is probable that no greater con- 
tribution to human progress has been made in the United States than by 
the development of that organized system of cooperative employer-employee 
relations, under so-called “company unions,” shop councils, etc., to which the 
American Management Association, itself, has so notably contributed. 

As compared with this more modern system of labor relations, the Brit- 
ish and other European systems may very reasonably be held to represent a 
backward and primitive stage in economic progress. This is manifested, if 
in no other way, by the proposals which have been made that their defects 
and deadlocks should be corrected by periodic debasements of the currencies 
involved. 

On the other hand, the American system of cooperative employer-em- 
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ployee relations makes no claim to an ultimate or complete perfection—nor 
does it deny that there is a wide field within which the national labor unions 
may serve a useful social purpose, if only to spur on the laggards in the march 
of progress. But it does claim that the fanatical opposition of labor leaders 
and social reformers to even the best forms of “company unions” is no argu- 
ment for their contentions, or justification for legal intervention against such 
cooperative relations. 

The labor leader and the social reformer should most certainly exist to 
serve the working man—not the working man to serve his self-appointed 
leaders. The special animus of these leaders against the better types of com- 
pany unions is, in fact, not that the employees involved are dissatisfied, but 
that they are so well satisfied as no longer to be ready converts to the theory 
of political and labor union intervention in their behalf. Certainly the effect, 
and often the definite purpose, of the establishment of employer-employee co- 
operation is to weaken the power of the national labor unions and of the 
political tinkerer with labor relations. But what shall be the loss, if this be 
so? In the confused tangle of human and economic relationships, which con- 
stitutes the wage problem, nothing can be more certain than that the best so- 
lution for the years immediately before us may come if leadership is taken 
by progressive employees and progressive employers in genuinely free bar- 
gaining for a cooperative wage, while the main task left to the national labor 
leader and labor reformer is that of spurring on the stragglers in the march 
of industrial and wage progress. 

In view of the doubtful legality of the recent National Labor Relations 
Act, it may well be that the primary result of this legislation will be to stimu- 
late the very developments which it seeks to penalize. However, the progres- 
sive employer will see, in this temporary escape from threats of political and 
labor union domination, only an added obligation to carry forward his oper- 
ations in line with a far-sighted and enlightened policy. He may have to 
compromise with special situations as they arise, but he will wish at least to 
know when he is yielding to the vagaries of the moment, and when he is 
adjusting himself to sound and permanent trends. 

Within the limits of a brief article it is not possible to set forth all the 
basic principles of an economically sound and progressive wage policy. How- 
ever, certain major points are well established in theory and practice and may 
be accepted by the employer, with confidence, as a guide to his thinking and 
practical handling of wage problems. These points may be listed in con- 
densed form, as follows: 

1. Whatever ultimate success may attend efforts to establish a long-term 
stability in price levels, certain shorter term variations are inevitable, and any 
substantial failure of wage levels and costs of production to adjust themselves 
to major price declines can result only in a protraction of unemployment and 
business depression. 
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2. It is rarely necessary or desirable for wage reductions in times of 
depression to exceed corresponding decreases in cost of living. In other words, 
reductions, when required, should ordinarily be in money wages, rather than 
in real wages. The exceptions to this rule are three-fold. First, unless price 
declines are abnormally severe, the special gains in productive efficiency which 
usually accompany a depression, may permit money wages to be maintained, 
in many cases, with an accompanying actual gain in real wage rates. Second, 
in the contrary direction, concerns which are drawing upon surpluses and 
reserves to maintain employment may find it necessary to make temporary 
reductions in real wages in order to spread employment over a longer period 
and greater number of workers. And, third, the need for an initial stimulus 
to new construction and investment operations during times of depression may 
indicate the desirability of special temporary wage reductions in the construc- 
tion and capital goods industries, particularly when wage levels in such lines 
have risen to abnormal heights during a prior period of business expansion. 

3. The tendency, over long periods, is for the average hourly real wage 
to increase at the rate of between one and two per cent per annum. This is the 
result of continuing increases in productive efficiency, combined with a share 
of labor in the national product which seems to be slowly increasing, rather 
than decreasing. All wage policy must take this trend into account. The rate 
of increase in real wages, while tending to be continuous over long periods, 
is, however, quite variable over shorter intervals. The natural tendency is for 
employment to be high and the rate of increase in real wages to be low during 
periods of business expansion and rising prices, while the reverse is the case 
when business is depressed and prices are falling. Efforts to accentuate these 
differences during times of depression (as under the NRA) by forced wage 
increases operate to protract, rather than relieve, unemployment. The primary, 
although generally unrecognized, interest of workers at such times is not in 
wage increases, but in that prompt restoration of business and industrial profits 
and prospects which will lead to increased construction and industrial activ- 
ity and expanding employment. 

4. Gains in productive efficiency are primarily due to advances in 
technique, increased capital investment and mechanization, and improvements 
in management, rather than to increased personal skill on the part of the av- 
erage worker—although under organized and effective forms of employer- 
employee cooperation, the workers may themselves contribute very substan- 
tially to progress in technique and methods. However, except for the neces- 
sary carrying charges on increased capital investment, both experience and 
theory show that the results of increased efficiency of production are reflected 
primarily in increased real wages and general standards of living. In any 
particular concern, the normal sequence of events, from the standpoint both 
of the enterprise and of the public interest, is that increased productivity 
should be followed by (a) the establishment of a “cooperative wage,” if not 
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already in effect, (b) the raising of dividends to the level of profitable con- 
cerns in the industry, and (c) a reduction in prices of product, with a conse- 
quent expansion of markets and benefit to consumers and wage earners as a 
whole. 

5. Assuming that workers and consumers will be protected against 
monopolistic or otherwise excessive prices for goods and services, the mar- 
ket wage is, in normal times, the only possible measure of a just wage. This 
is true not only as to average wages, but also as to the relative wages (in- 
cluding those higher salaries which have a market measure) of different 
classes of employees in each locality and as between different sections of the 
country. The demand that there shall be a forced equalization of wages in 
different sections of the country is economically unsound and contrary to 
public policy. The gradual correction of such differences, so far as correction 
is desirable, should come from the extension of industrial operations into 
rural and economically backward areas until the local wage rates rise as the 
result of increased opportunities for employment. 

6. Legislative attempts to force general increases in average real wages 
must necessarily be ineffective. Their more certain result is to bring about 
losses in productive efficiency which will raise prices faster than wages. Even 
minimum wage legislation for the benefit of specially depressed classes of 
workers will tend to defeat its own purposes by creating large classes of unem- 
ployables or forcing excessive recourse to labor-saving machinery, if the 
established minimum rates are set too close to the average market wage for 
the locality and classes of workers involved. 

7. The only permanently effective method for expediting the normal 
trend toward increased average real wages is through systematic employer- 
employee cooperation for increased productivity. Such cooperation is possible 
in the long run only when the employer adopts the fixed policy of sharing the 
results of increased productivity by paying a “cooperative wage” which 
varies with, but is substantially and continuously above, the market wage. 
The market wage, in such cases, is that which, in normal times and in the 
absence of interference, will attract new employees of average ability. It is 
measured, not by the rates offered by other concerns which are themselves 
paying a cooperative wage, but by the wages and earnings of the great mass 
of those gainfully occupied (perhaps 70 per cent of the total) who are em- 
ployees in miscellaneous small establishments, farm workers, self-employed 
tradesmen, etc. 

8. The increased productivity which should result from the payment of a 
cooperative wage can be attained only when there is an effective and unham- 
pered initial selection of employees, plus subsequent skilled management and 
a continuing judicial and considerate adjustment of working conditions, 
usually under an appropriate form of employee representation which is sub- 
stantially free from outside interference. Such systematic employer-employee 
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relations are usually possible only for the larger and and better organized con- 
cerns, although occasional smaller employers may obtain substantially similar 
results through special skill and close personal contacts with their employees. 

9. There is no public obligation to pay a cooperative wage in any in- 
dustry or establishment in excess of that differential (say 10 to 20 per cent) 
above the market wage which is required to establish an effective selection 
of, and cooperation with the employees involved. On the contrary, the public 
interest clearly indicates that rising rates of profit in any industry should be 
reflected in lower prices and expanded markets, rather than in super-normal 
wage and salary levels. Furthermore, there is no public obligation with respect 
to profit sharing, and, in the reverse direction, the unprofitable concern, unless 
in permanent distress, should, whenever possible, continue an established co- 
operative wage as a measure of productive efficiency, if for no other reason. 

10. Piece rates and special bonus plans do not essentially modify the 
principles of the cooperative wage. However, with employee cooperation es- 
tablished on a sound basis, and with adequate assurance that the general levels 
of compensation will be maintained on a plane definitely above the market, 
such plans may be simplified to serve primarily as the means for giving reason- 
able and acceptable recognition to differences in individual capacity, rather 
than as the sole incentive to productive efficiency. Piece rates established as 
the basis for gradations within a definite general scale of compensation can 
much more readily and acceptably be adjusted than when the entire amounts 
paid are determined by them. 





As to all the foregoing principles, it is important for present purposes to 
note that, with the trough of depression rather definitely behind us, and 
with the elements of a substantial measure of price and monetary inflation 
already in the picture, the problem for the next few years should be the rela- 
tively simple one of intelligent and systematic adjustments to rising levels of 
profits and wages. However, the weed crop of economic fallacies is perennial, 
and the progressive employer can hope for no permanent escape from the 
blight of monopolistic labor unions and legislative interference with wage re- 
lations, if he fails to do his full share in a continuous and positive education of 
his own employees and the general public in the essentials of a sound and 
public-spirited wage policy. 





Current Comment 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT 


Tue Wagner Bill is now officially 
known as the National Labor Relations Act, and is law. Al- 
though it has many partisan provisions, it avails little to indulge 
further our sense of injustice toward the Act. Much more may 
be gained by viewing it in an interpretive light, suggesting the 
probable meaning of its provisions, determining the course of 
action which employers should take with regard to it, and 
judging the extent of its constitutionality. 

Unless the Supreme Court of the United States overrules its 
previous decisions on various points, the Act is clearly uncon- 
stitutional and void as to productive industry, because the reg- 
ulation thereof is beyond the power of Congress. It also denies 
due process by withdrawing freedom of contract, by imposing 
a majority rule which in effect would disenfranchise all em- 
ployees from bargaining with their employers collectively 
through minority groups, and by certain procedural require- 
ments. Section 9b of the Act empowers the Board to de- 
termine the unit appropriate for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, but offers no adequate guide, standard or direction 
as to what shall be the factors to determine its decision. Per- 
haps this is an unconstitutional delegation of power. 

The sole source of power upon which Congress relies in this 
enactment is its power to regulate interstate commerce. 
this power, according to repeated decisions of the Supreme 
Court, does not extend to the regulation of the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. If this Act sought primarily 
to prevent interruptions to production for interstate commerce, 
there would be less doubt as to its constitutionality, but it seeks 
primarily to control domestic relationships between employers 
and employees in production. Its primary aim is not to guard 
against interruptions to interstate commerce caused by strikes 
because Section 13 disclaims any intention “to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike.” Its 
primary purpose therefore is not one which, under the present 
decisions, may be effectuated by Congress. 

As to the interpretation of the Act, it imposes few restric- 
tions or standards upon industry which were not heretofore im- 





posed by the NRA, and the joint resolution of Congress as in- 
terpreted by the former Labor Board. The basis of govern- 
mental intrusion in most respects, is substantially the same. 
There is, therefore, no occasion for radical departure from 
existing systems of employment relations. My advice to em- 
ployers is to avoid arbitrary and inconsiderate conduct, but not 
to abandon fair and reasonable practices in the possible fear 
that the Labor Board, and the courts, may, in the future, con- 
demn them. In all cases involving doubt the employer should 
fortify his judgment by consultation with his employees. 


The provision dealing with discrimination, | believe, will be 
construed to forbid only arbitrary discrimination, or arbitrary 
refusal of recognition, with the intent and effect of undermining 
legitimate organizations and legitimate collective activities. 
The employer may discriminate against any act of wrongdoing 
or irresponsibility endangering the business, and his act in so 
doing does not constitute a discouragement of unionism or 
collective bargaining, merely because the promoters of the 
wrongdoing or irresponsibility have woven their activities into 
the fabric of unionism. The employer is as free as ever to pro- 
tect himself and society from improper activities, and to use 
his power as an employer to that end. That is the spirit of the 
statute. 


This legislative effort to force a marriage between the em- 
ployer and the union without any legislative provision for an 
improved and reformed unionism is so unfair and impracticable 
that it is certain to stir hostility and resistance and defeat its 
object. Cooperation will not thrive on legislative coercion, 
and cooperation of the kind here sought will only be promoted 
by legislative correction of the abuses which have discouraged 
cooperation. 


Delay in the adoption of collective bargaining is not alone 
due to employer repression as is the assumption of this Act. 
It is due in no small measure to the misconduct and maladmin- 
istration of the unions themselves. You cannot successfully 
compel me to buy milk of my neighbor unless my neighbor, by 
voluntary action or legislative compulsion, sells me good milk. 
Law-abiding conduct, freedom of association, sanctity of con- 
tracts, mutual service and dependability must be promoted, 
either voluntarily or by legislative compulsion, before real co- 
operation between employers and unions will thrive. 


WALTER GORDON MERRITT. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Ten Thousand Clients of the Adjustment 
Service 

This report attempts to describe, in so 
far as possible by statistics, the clients who 
came to the Adjustment Service, the kinds 
of problems they presented and the type 
of suggestions made to them. Another of 
the leaflets resulting from the experiment 
conducted by the American Association for 
Adult Education, this publication is for- 
tified by some 56 exhaustive tables, most 
of which are subdivided into even further 
diagrams and charts. The authors come 
to the conclusion that the analysis of the 
types and combinations of types of sugges- 
tions offered clients indicates that the Ad- 
justment Service met its objective of 
“general counseling” in quantitative terms 
at least. By Garret L. Bergen and John 
F. Murphy. Americon Association for 
Adult Education, Adjustment Service Series 
Report No. X, 1935. 95 pages. 


The Formation of Capital 


The Brookings Institution under a grant 
from the Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion conducted an inquiry into “The Dis- 
tribution of Wealth and Income in Rela- 
tion to Economic Progress.” Their find- 
ings were printed in four volumes under 
the titles America’s Capacity to Produce, 
America’s Capacity to Conswme, The For- 
mation of Capital and Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress. They also printed a pam- 
phlet containing a summary for the lay 
reader of The Formation of Capital. 

The object of the pamphlet is to deter- 
mine whether the observed tendency for 
savings to increase faster than consump- 


tion, serves in any way to impede the oper- 
ation of the economic system. Their analy- 
ses show: that the traditional theory that 
the formation of capital is a function of 
the amount of money available for invest- 
ment is in error ; that expenditure for capi- 
tal goods is in direct, rather than inverse, 
proportion to expenditures for consumptive 
goods; that when savings increase faster 
than consumption makes investment in 
capital goods necessary, the surplus sav- 
ings are used for speculating in the securi- 
ties of already going concerns thus rais- 
ing the price of the securities out of all 
relation to their earning capacity and cre- 
ating a maladjustment in the economic sys- 
tem. 

The solution must lie in forcing more of 
the national income into consumptive ex- 
penditure, possibly by delimiting the 
higher income brackets where most of the 
saving is observed and increasing the lower 
brackets where the need for consumers’ 
goods is greatest. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, June, 1935. 23 pages. 


The Future of Democracy in the 
United States 


This article appears in a volume devoted 
to “Socialism, Fascism and Democracy: 
Considering these forms of government as 
affecting liberty and economic security.” 
The author disagrees with Lawrence Den- 
nis (whose article “Fascism for America” 
is included in the same volume) that de- 
mocracy has failed and a new order must 
emerge. 

After setting down the general objec- 
tives for which man strives, Mr. Williams 
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criticizes socialism and fascism on the basis 
of these. Of socialism he says: Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes? Fascism he describes 
as “as old as Athens and as young as the 
youngest bully” and as “the seizing and 
using of power irrespective of group 
mores.” 

Admitting flaws in the constitution, he 
states that nevertheless the American sys- 
tem in theory and practice is the best 
form of government yet devised by man 
and that the present foreign and internal 
threats are but a challenge to democracy. 
By Ira Jewell Williams. The Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July, 1935, p. 83:11. 


Which Way America? 

Ex-Governor Ritchie of Maryland sees 
in the immediate future the necessity of 
choosing between two roads: one, the New 
Deal road with its unconstitutional prac- 
tices, its unbalanced budget, its unwar- 
ranted concentration of power in the hands 
of a few, and its professors with their 
nostrums, their unpractical theories and 
their isms; the other, the return to a gov- 
ernment solidly based upon the principles 
and precepts, the spirit and ideals of Amer- 
ica and the American Constitution. 

While not doubting the sincerity of the 
Administration, Mr. Ritchie believes the 
choice is clear. What we want, he de- 
clares, is not Fascism or Communism or 
Nazism or Socialism, but Democracy and 
the stabilization of American confidence. 
By Albert C. Ritchie. Vital Speeches of 
the Day, August 12, 1935, p. 723:3. 


Costs of the Adjustment Service 

The Adjustment Service was an adult 
personal counseling service, the essential 
feature of which was a counselor-client re- 
lationship called general counseling. As 
aids to the counselor a number of special 
facilities were provided including testing, 
medical and psychiatric examinations, clear- 
ance with the Social Service Exchange, a 
psychological advisory service, and sources 
for information about opportunities open 
to the client. This study shows the total 
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operating expenses and distribution of such 
expenses by functional divisions and gives 
a basis for estimating budgetary costs of 
similar projects. By Jerome H. Bentley 
and Helen Kelley. American Association 
for Adult Education, 1935. 49 pages. 


An Industrialist Thinks Aloud 


Here are some of the author’s thoughts: 
Initiative, invention, industry, independence 
make up the individualism that is Amer- 
ica’s and will continue to be hers. Social 
security will be attained without relinquish- 
ing the ideal of individualism: If a local- 
ity would take care of itself in the first 
place instead of through city, state, and 
federal agents, the process would be less 
costly and less demoralizing: Real profit 
does not involve loss but goes three ways 
—to the consumer, to the laborer, and to 
the manufacturing plant: A rational con- 
ception of money as a method of exchange 
and not the commodity of commerce might 
bring together the work which is waiting 
to be done and the men who are waiting 
to work: If industry would take people 
back to the country and give them land to 
cultivate, they might recover their respon- 
sibility for self-maintenance. By W. J. 
Cameron. Nation’s Business, August, 1935, 
p. 27:2. 


In Search of New Frontiers 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in a speech 
delivered at the Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Seattle. 
Washington, says that a competitive capi- 
talistic system is in harmony with a nation 
which has constant new frontiers to ex- 
plore. Thus in the development of our 
country there was plenty for all and the 
harder one strove and the longer he worked 
the more he possessed. This is the rugged 
individualism to which so many are now 
referring as an ideal for the present. 

“In the days of individual self-sufficiency 
and individual enterprise, it was accurate 
to talk of freedom of choice. In a day 
when 200 non-financial corporations con- 
trol more than half of all industrial assets 
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_,.. the average individual has much less 
than a 50-50 chance for individual enter- 
rise.” 

y Mr. Wallace quotes Jefferson in making 
his point that the new order of things 
calls for changes in human institutions: 
“Rach generation is as independent of 


the one preceding, as that was of all 
which had gone before. It has then, like 
them, a right to choose for itself the form 
of government it believes most promotive 
of its own happiness. ...’” By Henry 
A. Wallace. Vital Speeches of the Day, 
July 29, 1935, p. 705:5. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Graduated Corporation Income Taxes 


In his speech delivered before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Professor 
Saxon of Yale University states that, “The 
proposed graduated corporate income tax 
is utterly unsound in principle, discriminat- 
ing in its effect, and, once adopted as a 
national policy, would, in all probability, 
in the near future have extremely disas- 
trous economic and social consequences 
from a drastic increase in the graduated 
rates in ill-considered efforts to balance 
the budget.” 

He bases his statement on the, fact that 
mere size of corporate dollar income is 
not a true test of ability to pay—that the 
test must be applied on the ratio of net 
earnings to net worth. This tax also, he 
states, penalizes the efficiency and man- 
agerial ability of the large corporation and 
the advantages gained from large-scale 
production. By O, G. Saxon. Vital Speeches 
of the Day, July 29, 1935, p. 693:4. 


Capital Street 


Mr. Gay, new president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in defense of the Ex- 
change cites the beneficial contributions 
which the Security Market makes to our 
national life. Business men and corpora- 
tions, he says, have been able to satisfy the 
reasonable banking requirement for liquid 
security by using stocks and bonds listed 
on an established exchange as collateral. 

Again, since few individuals possess the 
funds necessary to construct the plant and 
equipment of a great corporation—even 
were it wise to concentrate investment in a 
single venture—a security market makes it 
possible for thousands of investors, each 


with limited commitments, to own a great 
corporation. It facilitates the diversifi- 
cation of individual accumulations, thus 
promoting industrial progress and sound 
investment. These are the objectives, the 
writer says, earnestly and successfully pur- 
sued, which make stock exchanges national 
institutions. By Charles R. Gay. Banking, 
June, 1935, p. 15:3. 


The Growth of Corporate Trusteeship 

The author, who is secretary of the 
trust division, American Bankers Associ- 
ation, reviews the extraordinary growth of 
American trust institutions. Beginning 
over 100 years ago, the trust corporation 
has developed tremendously in the past 25 
years and as known today settles estates, 
administers trusts, and variously acts as 
fiduciary agent. In 1920 the nationai banks 
first came into the foreground with fidu- 
ciary powers; in 1927 one-third of them 
in the 48 states, Alaska and Hawaii, were 
included in the right to exercise trust 
powers; today trust institutions represent 
about 20 per cent of the country’s banking 
institutions and operate in every state in the 
Union. By Henry F. Sargent. Bankers 
Monthly, June, 1935, p. 327 :2. 


How to Share the Wealth 

This speech given before the University 
of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, by 
the president of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, deals vigorously with the “Share the 
Wealth” plans. The author starts by di- 
viding all the money in circulation among 
the citizens and proceeds from one disap- 
pointing allotment to another. Probably 
by the end of the day in which the wealth 
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was distributed, he says, some people would 
have spent theirs and would be asking for 
a new distribution. He examines the fig- 
ures and ideas of Senator LaFollette, Huey 
Long, etc. 

Plans “which threaten the elimination of 
all profit, which strike at the rewards of 
energy, ambition, and frugality,” if put 
into effect, would delay still further eco- 
nomic recovery and perhaps result in eco- 
nomic chaos. By W. B. Bell. Vital 
Speeches of the Day, July 29, 1935, p. 698 :8. 


The Problem of Financing Small and 
Intermediate Industries 


This article gives an account of the Ger- 
man experience in dealing with the problem 
of providing long term credits for small 
business—a financial problem which has 
long been recognized by various countries, 


Insurance* 


New Insurance Buyers’ Organization in 
St. Louis 

An interesting and unusual organization 
meeting in St. Louis—an organization 
which, if the idea behind it takes, is likely 
to have valuable counterparts in business 
centers throughout the United States. It is 
known as the Members Conference on In- 
surance Problems of the Associated In- 
dustries of Missouri and its purpose is to 
educate the member concerns as to insur- 
ance covers for all business hazards. 

A cross-section of big business is already 
enrolled in the organization. The Insur- 
ance Field, July 25, 1935, p. 3:1. 

Editor’s Note: Ever since the American 
Management Association established its in- 
surance division, there has been increasing 
interest in insurance buying problems on 
the part of insurance buyers. Among the 
outstanding local groups covering the 
broad field of buyers’ problems, are: The 
New York Insurance Buyers Association, 
the Insurance Buyers Association of San 
Francisco, The Manufacturers Research 
Association of New England, The Asso- 


with German discussion and experience on 
the subject dating back the farthest. 

Some fundamental problems of financing 
small enterprises, and the directions in 
which successful solutions may be sought 
are indicated. By Fritz Lehmann. Social 
Research, August, 1935, p. 287 :23. 


To “Share” Wealth Is to Destroy 
Wealth 


The author points a distinction between 
wealth and the power to create wealth, 
stating that taxes which are levied for the 
purpose of redistributing wealth rather 
than increasing revenue undermine incen- 
tive for enterprise and thrift and thereby 
destroy the desire and the power to create 
more wealth. To “share” wealth is there- 
fore to destroy it. By G. L. Lacher. The 
Iron Age, August 8, 1935, p. 11:1. 


ciated Industries of Massachusetts. It is 
indeed encouraging to note the growth of 
interest and the development of definite 
plans on the part of buyers for the legiti- 
mate purpose of increasing their knowledge 
of insurance affairs. 


Insurance Pools or Syndicate Under- 
writing 

The purpose of insurance pools is to 

spread risks and to carry out inspection 

and other specialized service with greater 


efficiency and at lower cost. Spreading 
the risk increases the security of the as- 
sured. Generally, insurance pools are a 
direct benefit to the consumer as well as 
the producer. 

The oldest syndicate appears to be the 
Factory Insurance Association organized 
im 1890 by Stock Insurance Companies. 
However, the development of automatic 
sprinkler systems, closely associated with 
the establishment of group underwriting 
by the New England Mutual Companies, 
had much to do with the formation of the 
Association. 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P, D, Berrgauex, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
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Automatic Sprinkler systems increased 
engineering and inspection problems, and it 
was obviously a waste of effort for the 
insurers and a nuisance for the assured to 
have every company involved making its 
own inspection. In addition, the growth of 
large factories containing valuable ma- 
chinery led to greater concentrations of 
values in a single location than individual 
fire insurance companies cared to cover. 
The sprinklered risk pool was the best so- 
lution. A decided advantage for the in- 
sured who purchases from a syndicate is 
the voluntary assumption of liability by 
the group. If any member company in the 
syndicate becomes insolvent or otherwise 
financially unable to pay certain propor- 
tions of an incurred loss, the other compa- 
nies in the pool will assume the obligation. 

Insurance pools became quite common in 
underwriting property risks for similar 
lines of industry such as railroads, cotton, 
grain and oil. 

The pool idea of underwriting, in the 
form of reinsurance, was adopted for work- 
men’s compensation risks about as soon as 
that kind of insurance was established in 
this country. It has since been extended 
to other lines of liability and casualty in- 
surance. 

Touching upon the needs of the buying 
public, the article quotes vice-president 
Robinson of the American Management 
Association, in charge of the Insurance Di- 
vision, as follows: “In view of the fact 
that the insurance needs of the large cor- 
porations are vastly different from those 
of the small operator, the insurance buyers 
for large interests view with apprehension 
any attacks made upon such special under- 
writing facilities.".—The Spectator, July 
4, 1935, p. 9:7. 


Fluctuating Values at Single Location 

A. H. Witthohn, of Chubb & Son, pre- 
sents his views and recommendations with 
respect to pro rata reduction of insurance 


and single location: ‘The modification of 
the short-rate rule has been defeated from 
time to time upon due consideration of its 
effect upon basic principles. The short- 


rate rule has been a safeguard against the 
general switching of business, the whole 
structure of fire insurance rating is based 
on the principle of higher rates being 
charged for a short-term insurance. Such 
a principle is a common one in other lines 
of commercial activity. Every reduction 
and every increase in value would mean 
an increase in work for both insurance and 
insured—a separate endorsement and book- 
keeping transaction for each change. 

The author would revise existing rules 
to give reporting policy privilege to the sin- 
gle location risk, the same as is now 
granted to five-location risks. He con- 
cludes by saying that the legitimate needs 
of large buyers of insurance demand con- 
sideration. The Eastern Underwriter, 
July 19, 1935, p. 34:1. 


Coverage Afforded by Automobile Theft 
Policies 

Is equipment which is in a garage un- 
attached to car, covered under the theft 
policy? The inquirer pointed out that the 
policy under discussion insures “against 
direct loss or damage from hazards specifi- 
cally insured against, to the automobile 
described and the equipment usually at- 
tached thereto,” and inquires if the usual 
equipment such as tires and batteries would 
be paid for if loss occurred in the repair 
shop. The answer given to the inquiry 
was, in part, as follows: 

In many automobile fire and theft poli- 
cies, the subject of insurance is given as 
the “automobile described and its equip- 
ment.” This coverage is broad and does 
not restrict coverage to equipment while 
attached to the car. While the language 
in the above question is slightly different, 
there is little, if amy, difference in the 
actual meaning, of the coverage. If the 
equipment lost was such as would usually 
be attached to the automobile insured, then 
the loss would be covered, although the 
said equipment might not actually be at- 
tached at the time of the loss. If the 
equipment had ceased to retain its iden- 
tity or character, for instance, where new 
tires had been replaced, then this replaced 
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material amounts to duplication, having 
lost its identity as being usually attached 
to the automobile, and the loss thereof 
would not be covered. Insurance Decisions, 
April, 1935, p. 439:1. 


Court Decisions Injuring Insurance 


Numerous instances of serious ways in 
which the law interferes with the opera- 
tion of insurance in accordance with sound 
principles were cited by F. Robertson Jones, 
general manager of the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Executives, in a recent ad- 
dress before the American Bar Association. 
All insurance in this country suffers from 
the practice of the courts of pushing to ex- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Office Personnel Administration and 
Salary Standardization in the Atlantic 
Refining Company 

Mr. Bartlett discusses his company’s 
technique in dealing with employees par- 
ticularly in relation to salary determination. 
He describes the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany’s personnel records, their method of 
selection by test and interview, the prefer- 
ence given to employees when a job is va- 
cated or new job created, their retirement 
system, group accident and sickness insur- 
ance plan, employee representation, absence 
and lateness policy, and employees’ emer- 
gency fund. 

He further describes their salary stand- 
ardization system and its superiority to 
other systems. This plan was installed by 
an outside concern and consists in grading 
all jobs into 20 wage classes depending 
upon the difficulty of the work. Each wage 
class has a maximum and a minimum sal- 
ary. When the plan was installed all those 
holding jobs which were in higher .classes 
than corresponded with their salaries were 
raised to the minimum for their class job. 
Those who were receiving more than they 
were entitled to for their class job were 
gradually shifted into more difficult jobs 
in wage classes corresponding to the salary 
they were receiving. Thereafter, each em- 


tremes the rule of construing insurance 
contracts against the insurer. This con- 
dition is widespread, and a growing gen- 
eral tendency. 

The author points particularly to the 
administration of compensation acts, and 
the tendency of the Industrial Boards or 
commissions to review and modify prior 
decisions any number of times, and retro- 
actively. It hardly matters what the law is 
when our policies are in force—we have to 
insure against whatever additional liability 
the legislature or the courts may subse- 
quently place on us. Further pertinent facts 
are brought out in this article. The East- 
ern Underwriter, July 19, 1935, p. 36:2. 


ployee is considered for an increase in pay 
on the anniversary of his coming with the 
company, thus avoiding the confusion aris- 
ing from considering all employees at one 
time. By E. D. Bartlett. N.O.M.A. 
Forum, June, 1935, p. 7:3. 


Allocating Overhead Expense 


For many years E. J. Brach & Sons fig- 
ured overhead and profit at so many cents 
per pound of candy. Investigation dis- 
closed that many items in the lower priced 
class were being burdened with overhead in 
excess of their just due. The author de- 
scribes here the accounting system, which 
he states is not complex. “There is tre- 
mendous satisfaction,” he says, “in know- 
ing whether a unit of product is being sold 
at, above, or below cost.” By E. H. Ker- 
win. Executives Service Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, August, 
1935, p. 3:2. 


Women Who Work in Offices 


A questionnaire survey made in seven 
cities by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor revealed facts 
as to wages, occupations, education, etc., 
of 5,039 women office workers, much the 
largest proportion of which (more than 
two-fifths) were stenographers. One oi 
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the noteworthy disclosures of the survey 
was the extent to which office workers are 
using machines other than typewriters. 

As to wages, the median of the week’s 
earnings was $24.60 and the range was 
from under $15 to $40 or more. Almost 
one-half the women (about 48 per cent) 
earned $20 and under $30; one-fifth earned 
$15 and under $20. Small groups earned 
less than $15 and amounts in the highest 
brackets. 

The survey showed that there was a 
close connection between age, education and 
salary. Median earnings were highest for 
the older women, “whose greater experience 
probably was the basic reason for this.” 
The wage level rose with education as with 
age. Bulletin No. 132, United States 
Printing Office, 1935. 27 pages. 


Cutting Correspondence Costs 
In a recent survey one company discov- 
ered that the use of dictating machines 
saved 13 per cent of the time of executives 
and 16 per cent of the time of secretaries 
by enabling them to organize their work. 
Considerable savings can also be effected 
by establishing a central filing system and 
a central transcribing department. An ex- 
cellent chart, showing how other savings 
can be made, accompanies this article. 

American Business, June, 1935, p. 32 :6. 


Production Planning for the Large or 
Small Office 


Mr. Hagedorn tells how Bauer and Black 
have been able to handle 50 per cent more 
work in 1935 than they did in 1931 with the 
same help and with less over-time. The 
secret of their efficiency lies in posting 
standard time limits within which certain 
jobs are to be done, and in taking an in- 
ventory of the unfinished work twice a day. 
When the inventory shows that one job has 
more work than can reasonably be done by 
the operator in the remainder of the day, 
someone is shifted from another job where 
the work is slack. This of course means 
that workers must be versatile and to this 
end Bauer and Black have attempted a 
program of cross training. 
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Planning production, an idea borrowed 
from factory management, is an integral 
part of the job of the office manager. It 
will result in economies scarcely thought 
possible whether in an office employing two 
or two hundred clerks. By A. F. Hage- 
dorn. N. O. M. A. Forum, June, 1935, 
p. 19:4. 


Big-Business Advantages for Small 
Companies Through Cooperative 
Plan 


Ordinarily a small business, operating 
in a circumscribed area, must worry along 
without the constant study and analyses 
of changing conditions so necessary in 
profitable planning for the future. Here 
the general manager of the Quality Bakers 
of America tells how a group of whole- 
sale bakers from coast to coast overcame 
this handicap through a cooperative plan 
that pools operating information and pur- 
chasing power, draws upon a central clear- 
ing house of ideas, and uses a headquarters 
group of specialists for consultation on vari- 
ous business problems. By W. S. Allison. 
Executives Service Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, July, 1935, p. 1:5. 


Co-ordinating Office Services 

The Canadian General Electric Company 
has formed an “Office Service Bureau” 
which consists of five sections—Data, Du- 
plicating, Mailing, Stenographic and Tele- 
type. The bureau centralizes the office 
routine with economical results. By L. 
Burpee. Office Management, June, 1935, 
p. 12:3. 


Pre-Employment Training 

The Co-operative Council for Commer- 
cial Education for Boston, a group of com- 
mercial educators and men interested in 
office management, are making a study of 
the deficiencies in pre-employment train- 
ing received by the clerks taken into vari- 
ous business houses in and around Boston. 
Fifty questionnaires were sent out to office 
managers asking, in brief, “What qualifica- 
tions or training are most noticeably lack- 
ing in the junior clerk just graduated from 
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a commercial school or the commercial de- 
partment of a reputable high school?” 

Among the “lacks” listed, penmanship, 
mental arithmetic, ability to think, ability 
to follow instructions, and knowledge of 
multiplication tables up to 15 were the most 
frequent. 


The author quotes at length from answers 
received and describes some tests that are 
being devised to determine a potential 
clerk’s ability and to help enable him to 
better fit himself for the job he will have 
to perform. By J. R. Jackman. N.O.M.A. 
Forum, June, 1935, p. 10:3. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


In Praise of August 


The vacation month, which makes it an 
easy matter for the commuter to find a seat 
in his train, is misleading. “The August 
exodus to beaches, mountains and woods is 
likely to obscure the sovereign fact that 
business does not shut up shop in summer, 
however migrant the recreation of its 
staffs.” 

The summer is the time for planning, 
creative, and “idea” work. In these dog- 
days research laboratories are at work; 
stylists are designing winter woolens; 
household heating devices are burning ques- 
tions; release dates, advertising copy, sales 
drives are consuming energy. 

Back to work, the vacationer finds that 
the world has in the interim been made 
“more livable, more interesting, more com- 
fortable, more convenient, more responsive 
to the needs of mankind.” By Merle Thorpe. 
Nation’s Business, August, 1935, p. 11:1. 


Our Newspapers—Are They Public 
Utilities? 

Pointing out the rapid growth and in- 
clination toward regulatory control in the 
last few years, this author says it is not 
inconceivable that newspapers and press 
associations will not remain exceptions. He 
declares that merely because the courts of 
1931 or 1922 have decided that newspapers 
are not public utilities does not mean that 
the 1926 and ’27 courts will rule the same. 

In many instances newspapers are mo- 
nopolies, particularly in those localities 
where only one paper in published. He ad- 
mits that one can read the newspapers of 


whatever part of the country he chooses, 
but one usually reads the paper printed in 
the section where one is residing. Also 
concentration has taken place. It cannot be 
stated that there are three major news- 
gathering agencies without admitting that 
competition is definitely limited. 

In the event of public control of the press, 
the newspapers would not have much to 
fear from censors. The “freedom of the 
press” would hardly be endangered. By 
T. E. Shearer. Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
August 1, 1935, p. 123:8. 


There Is No Power Shortage 


Until the last few months, it was univer- 
sally accepted that the utilities had over- 
built their requirements of generating. ca- 
pacity in 1929 and 1930. But a degree of 
confusion now exists in the public mind, 
due to the arguments brought forth by the 
government in its plans to build vast hydro 
plants, as to possible shortages of power in 
wartime and in a period of greater domes- 
tic consumption. 

It is the author’s premise that no such 
shortage of power exists, and he takes as 
unbiased authority for his argument the 
statements before the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee made on April 9, 1935, by 
General Pillsbury of the United States 
Army Engineers and by Colonel C. T. 
Harris of the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 

With regard to greater domestic con- 
sumption, Mr. Willkie claims that the use 
of electric energy in kilowatt hours for 
domestic purposes constitutes about 15 per 
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cent of the kilowatt hours generated and 
that if this use were doubled or tripled by 
every domestic consumer in America it 
would not absorb the present excess. Since 
there has never been any question of the 
ability of the industry to carry the electric 
load in the past, he thinks the additional 
capacity planned by the government’s new 
power projects is chiefly attributable to 
wishful thinking. By Wendell L. Willkie. 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, June 6, 1935, 
p. 635:7. 


Relative Cost of Material and Labor in 
PWA Building Construction 

The workers on the job receive about 27 
cents of every dollar spent for PWA con- 
struction. Of the remainder, 56 cents is 
spent for materials (indirectly furnishing 
employment to workers in the materials in- 
dustries), and 17 cents goes for overhead 
and miscellaneous expenses and profit. This 
was disclosed by an analysis by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of 54 construction 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


Shall We A-nend Our Constitution for 
Social Security Legislation? 

In the face of the invalidation of the 
NRA by the Supreme Court there is an 
immediate need for some other legal de- 
vice to insure social security. Mr. Eisner, 
scoring the conservatives who seek to main- 
tain the status quo for selfish ends as well 
as the radicals who would abolish all re- 
strictions. on our governmental agencies for 
the sake of immedate relief, favors a mid- 
dle course. 

Specifically, Mr. Eisner recommends a 
constitutional amendment which would give 
Congress the power to regulate labor in- 
volved in inter-state commerce. If broadly 
termed, the amendment might be made to 
cover not only the NRA wage and hour 
provisions but the Wagner Bill and other 
social security legislation. The fear that 
such an amendment would place too much 
power in the hands of Congress is un- 
founded because the Fifth Amendment 
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jobs, totaling $1,875,178, which provided 
nearly 653,000 man-hours of employment 
and involved labor costs aggregating more 
than $500,000 (an average of 77.4 cents per 
man per hour). By Herman B. Byer. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1935, p. 117 :3. 


How Research, Aimed at Waste, Led to 
Product Improvement 


The president of The Lane Company, 
Inc., (manufacturers of cedar chests) states 
that he hesitates to think how his company 
would have fared during the past few try- 
ing years were it not for the program of 
scientific research that helped to find a 
market for waste production material, and 
then brought about a major improvement 
in product. The improvement, coupled 
with romantic appeal, forms an important 


‘part of this company’s recent promotion 


work for its cedar chests. The research 
story is told here . By E. H. Lane. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, July, 1935, p. 7:2. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


would still protect the citizen from any 
really confiscatory or oppressive legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Eisner warns that if some step is not 
taken in this direction very soon we shall 
have to face the greater problems of com- 
bating Fascism and Communism. By Mark 
Eisner. Vital Speeches of the Day, Au- 
gust 12, 1935, p. 720:3. 


Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees, 
1924 to 1933 


Average annual earnings of the em- 
ployees (excluding executives) on 14 class 
I railroads in the United States in 1933 
were less than $1,225. More than 15 per 
cent received less than $600, about 34 per 
cent received between $600 and $1,200, 29 
per cent between $1,200 and $1,800, and 
14 per cent between $1,200 and $2,400. 
Only about 7 per cent received $2,400 or 
over. Average earnings declined about 24 
per cent between 1929 and 1933. The wage 
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loss was greater for the employees en- 
gaged in maintenance of equipment and 
stores than for any other group, their earn- 
ings having declined by nearly one-third. 
Lower-paid employees suffered a greater 
proportionate loss of earnings than did 
those in the higher-paid occupations. These 
facts were revealed by a study made by 
the Office of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation. By Otto S. Beyer and Ed- 
win M. Fitch. Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1935, p. 1:12. 


Whither Industry? 


In the old days, the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion on the illegality of code provisions 
would have led to nation-wide wage cuts, 
but today a new spirit prevails. Immedi- 
ately after the decision, merchants’ associa- 
tions, citizens’ alliances, organizations of 
employers such as the Steel Institute pub- 
licly urged manufacturers to stand fast on 
the fundamentals of present wages and 
short hours. Reputable manufacturers have 
no desire for cut-throat competition and 
the type of slicing of wages—including 
child labor—which characterized the pre- 
vious industrial period. Most of the con- 
cerns that are not unionized nevertheless 
stand for the things which honest labor 
wants to maintain. Mr. Dickinson thinks 
that leaders of American industry are able, 
with trade associations under government 
sanction, to handle their own business with- 
out making laws to compel them to such 
standards. By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ 
Ink, June 6, 1935, p. 7:5. 


Employment, Wages, and Hours of 
Labor in the Petroleum Industry, 
1933-34 
Considerable progress toward recovery 
was made in the petroleum industry between 
May, 1933, and July, 1934. In the three 
branches of the industry—drilling and pro- 
duction, pipe lines, and refining—employ- 
ment increased 62.1, 32.1, and 22.3 per cent, 
respectively, and payrolls rose 74.7, 45.7, 
and 31.4 per cent. In spite of this upward 
swing, however, the industry was still be- 
low the May, 1929, level—employment by 


16.7, 19.4, and 10.5 per cent, and pay. 
rolls by 33.8, 20.3, and 23.8 per cent, re- 
spectively. These changes are indicated by 
a recent survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1935, p. 13:25. 


Dismissal Compensation in Foreign 
Countries 

Laws requiring notice of dismissal or 
the payment of dismissal compensation to 
employees have been enacted in 40 coun- 
tries. In general, salaried employees have 
been better protected than manual work- 
ers. The payments have ranged from small 
sums in lieu of notice to comparatively 
large amounts of compensation. Important 
factors in the increased demand for and 
the adoption of dismissal compensation 
plans have been the increase in and the 
fear of technological unemployment. By 
Everett D. Hawkins. Monthly Labor 
Review, April, 1935, p. 847 :12. 


The Wage-Earner in the 
Westward Movement 


The authors have instituted a research to 
ascertain how large a percentage of the per- 
sons who went west to settle America’s 
great frontier sections were actually wage- 
earners (mechanics, etc.). If the trek was 
composed mainly of farmers, storekeepers, 
or even adventurers, and not men engaged 
largely in industrial pursuits, then Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner and his followers are 
wrong in having based their “safety valve 
thesis” on the premise that the undeveloped 
west absorbed the industrial discontent of 
the east, and helped the poor and indus- 
trious to escape from the conditions which 
rendered them subject to other classes. 

To resolve this doubt, Mr. Goodrich and 
Mr. Davison are at work getting direct 
evidence from contemporary newspapers, 
from papers of the frontier communities 
and the collections of state and county his- 
torical societies, and even in certain cases 
from the recollections of old residents. 
They would be grateful for suggestions as 
to other sources that would be of use to 
them. Their findings, of course, promise 
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to have most interesting bearings upon the 
subject of the influences’ around the Amer- 
ican labor movement. By Carter Good- 
rich and Sol Davison. Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1935, p. 161 :25. 


Florida Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Florida joined the 44 states having work- 
men’s compensation acts, when the 1935 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock 


Paid by the Year 


Hogs arrive at George A. Hormel & 
Company in numbers that average about 
1,000,000 yearly, but weekly fluctuations 
vary from 35,000 to 10,000. In the past this 
has meant constant hiring and firing and 
consequent’ high labor costs, dissatisfied 
labor, and waste in production. 

A plan was worked out, tried, and finally 
adopted in many parts of the plant whereby 
an employee is hired on a yearly basis, re- 
ceiving the same amount in his pay check 
each week. When hogs fall off he doesn’t 
work full time—when a deluge of hogs ar- 
rives he works long and hard but his pay 
check does not vary. This arrangement is 
called a “straight-time plan.” It has ironed 
out employment difficulties, reduced labor 
costs, given the employee a steady and de- 
pendable income, and been generally satis- 
factory. By Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, Au- 
gust, 1935, p. 323:3. 


What an Employees Association Brings 
Safeway Workers 


For convenience sake, the Safeway 
Stores are divided into 12 divisions, broken 
down into 93 sections, so that local em- 
ployees can belong and attend—especially 
for social purposes. Each member of the 
Safeway Employees’ Association has a vote, 
any employee being eligible to join after 
three months’ service. 

Every member of the SEA automatically 
receives free $500 of life insurance which 
he can increase to $5,000 according to his 
income and $500 for accidental death or 
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legislature passed an act covering (with 
certain exceptions) employers having three 
or more employees. The only states now 
remaining without legislation in this field 
are Arkansas, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. An analysis of the principal provi- 
sions of the Florida act is given in the arti- 
cle. Monthly Labor Review, July, 1935, 
p. 101:2. 


Pensions, Vacations, Profit Sharing, 
Ownership 


permanent disability ; is re-imbursed for ab- 
sence due to illness; may borrow in emer- 
gencies from the central fund at six per 
cent interest; and enjoys the benefits of 
such social events as are planned. 

On January 1, 1935, the Safeway Em- 
ployees’ Association was able to report 
16,950 members, total assets of $186,000, in- 
surance to the amount of $30,244,500, with 
some $361,297 paid to members or their 
beneficiaries. By R. W. Doe. Chain Store 
Age, June, 1935, p. 13:2. 


What’s Wrong with Suggestion 
Systems? 

The author is the director of the com- 
pany credited with the highest return from 
an employee suggestion system (5.8 sug- 
gestions per worker per annum). He 
states that this average “is nothing to boast 
about” but observes that the next best rec- 
ord was only 0.6 suggestions per annum. 
He endeavors in this article to give the 
reason for such low participation. By Sam 
Mavor. Executives Service Bulletin, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, July, 
1935, p. 5:2. 


Company Stores and the Scrip 
System 

Food prices are from 2 to 10 per cent 
higher in company stores than in indepen- 
dent stores. The quality of goods and the 
services rendered are about the same. This 
was found by a study recently made by a 
special committee appointed by the NRA. 
Although there were few instances in which 
employees were required to trade at the 
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company store, the necessity of obtaining 
credit forced many employees to make their 
purchases there. The proportion of pay- 
roll spent at the company stores ranged 
from 5.7 to 63.8 per cent. Over half of 


Shop Methods: 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 


For Sure, Safe Starting 


When the plant engineer selects new 
motor starting switches, he considers such 
factors as the relative advantages of auto- 
matic and manual starters, the types and 
sizes of motors, and the constructional 
details of the switch mechanism. Proper 
selection of enclosing cabinets is as impor- 
tant as any factor of switch design. The 
motor starter should be enclosed to prevent 
explosions or fire that may be started in a 
hazardous atmosphere, to protect nearby 
workmen, to protect the starter mechanism 
itself against injury and the entrance of 
foreign material. The installation should 
take hazardous locations into account. 
Additional types of starter enclosures and 
the conditions for which they are adapted 
will be discussed in a succeeding article. By 
N. D. Buehling. Factory, June, 1935, p. 
256 :2. 


A Foreman Use Motion Study? 


Can the foreman out in the shop use 
motion economy? Yes, he can. Motion 
study is in itself not new. Its fundamental 
principles were worked out years ago. 
However, the emphasis that is now being 


the companies paid wages in scrip. This 
scrip was discounted by merchants in the 
community at rates varying from 10 to 3 
per cent. Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1935, p. 45:9. 


Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 


placed on needed manufacturing economies 
has transferred motion study from the 
laboratory to shop. 

Motion economy is fundamentally a func- 
tion of the foreman. In order that he may 
be better guided by a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles of motion economy 
and their application, there are available 
to him literature, lectures and courses 
fostered by management associations, edu- 
cational institutions and recognized author- 
ities on the subject. 

The hardest part of the task is starting. 
By starting with the larger movements of 
materials and parts between departments, 
the natural step is toward an analysis of 
the movement or flow of materials in a 
department and finally, to a study of the 
handling of the work on individual opera- 
tions. 

Can the operation be eliminated? Can 
it be readily combined with another? Can 
the sequence be changed? Can it be sim- 
plified? When these four points have been 
thoroughly gone into, savings in time will 
be effected with a favorable influence on 
safety, quality, orderliness and morale. 
By R. P. Foose. Factory, May, 1935, 
p. 195:2. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Big Volume Sales 


The author, who is sales promotion man- 
ager of The Fair, Chicago, draws upon 
her experience in department store work to 
tell how the manufacturer and retailer could 
cooperate to produce a greater volume of 
sales. “Routine merchandising—the day-to- 
day repetition of what was done the same 
day a year ago—seldom sells goods in the 


quantities which the necessities of current 
conditions demand. The only way for a 
manufacturer to sell in large quantities, the 
only way for a store to make advertising 
pay today, is through well-planned promo- 
tion in which the manufacturer, the buyer 
and the store promotion department co- 
operate in every way.” 


The writer illustrates how amazing sales 
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were produced for a bridge table because of 
advertising cooperation between department 
store and manufacturer. By Mary M. 
Murphy. American Business, August, 1935, 
p. 16:3. 


P. S—He Got the Business 


Here is the classic illustration the author 
gives of the kick that can come in a P. S. 
After four pages of “sweet nothings” the 
young lady concludes: “P. S. You will, 
my dear Emily, indeed be sorry to learn 


Salesmen: 


It's Time to Get the Sales’ Force Ready 


As industrial recovery moves forward, 
salesmen demoralized by depression condi- 
tions can be restored to productivity and 
self-respect, and the younger and newer 
men may be developed into outstanding 
sales producers by simple, sound, funda- 
mental sales training. 

The foundation which the sales executive 
should seek to build in his men concerns 
primarily these factors: 1. An unqualified 
faith in the company and the product or 
service it sells. 2. A thorough product or 
service education. 3. A progressive mental 
attitude. 4. An organized effort to develop 
a stronger, more magnetic personality 
through self-study and self-education. 5. 
A trained knowledge of human nature and 
careful discrimination between the psychol- 
ogy of the customer as a prospective buyer 
and his complete psychology as a person- 
ality. By Colby B. Dam. Industrial Mar- 
keting, June, 1935, p. 18:4. 


Salesmen as Collectors 


That very live question, “Should a sales- 
man have anything to do with collections?” 
is discussed by the author, who has had 
experience both. as a salesman and as an 
executive. In favor of letting the office 
handle adjustments, he mentions the fact 
that the salesman is frequently biased in 
favor of his customer, that the home office 
is more detached, that the office can save 
the salesman’s valuable time. In favor of 
letting the salesman handle such disputes, 
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that poor, dear papa has departed from our 
pleasant home in company with Miss An- 
drews, our governess. I am told that papa 
took with him $10,000 of the bank’s funds.” 

The postscript of a business letter may 
be made equally effective, or it may be 
badly misused if it carries information that 
should be in the body of the letter. Ex- 
amples of postscripts that the reader may 
judge for himself are included in the article. 
By Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink, August 8, 
1935, p. 82:3. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


he knows the customer better than anyone 
else in the company can, he frequently set- 
tles disagreements in less time than the 
office, and in any case will have to listen 
to the whole tale of woe from the customer. 
The writer thinks, that, since a salesman 
is expected to represent his house in the 
fullest respect, he must be prepared to cope 
with these situations. By Edward P. B. 
Laurance. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, June, 1935, p. 4:2. 


Profitable Operation of Junior Salesmen 

Junior salesmen are used today to find 
leads which can be turned into sales by 
more experienced men; to sell small ac- 
counts in low volume territory; to dis- 
tribute advertising; to call on consumers; 
to attend expositions ; and to do missionary 
work in general. Some companies call 
these men assistant salesmen, training them 
to fill vacancies in senior ranks, to keep the 
senior salesmen constantly on their toes and 
to cover territories more closely. 

While there is a wide divergence among 
companies, as to what per cent of junior 
salesmen eventually become senior salesmen, 
a high average would seem to be about 37 
per cent, success in this respect being pro- 
portionate to the amount of definite and 
specific training given, along with a well- 
planned routine of specific duties. 

Emphasis is placed on looking for good 
sales material in the men already working 
for and familiar with the company, espe- 
cially in the shipping or order filling de- 
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partments. Hiring, it is felt, should be 
centralized in the home office—not left to 
senior salesmen who may not have the abil- 
ity or skill to pick personnel. Training 
should either be in the home office or under 
a superior type of branch manager, it being 
unwise to launch a “cub” under the super- 
vision of a senior of slip-shod methods or 
lax discipline. Included in the training pro- 
gram should be talks or suggestions from 
the credit manager, the advertising man- 
ager and the traffic manager to give the 
new recruit the broadest possible back- 
ground. 

Schemes for compensation vary, an aver- 
age of $101 monthly being paid by compa- 
nies which provide salaries—in the group 
of 100 studied—while others handle their 
juniors on a mixed basis of small salary, 
bonus and expenses. Where companies 
have a definite program of work outlined, 
with proper training and supervision, junior 
salesmen are found to be a valuable ad- 
junct to business. Dartnell Report No. 436, 
The Dartnell Corporation. 29 pages. 


A President Takes a Hand in the Sales 
Effort 


The sales promotion program of the 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, manu- 
facturers of worm gear drives, first attempts 
to specialize in sales copy addressed to four 
specific groups: the design or product en- 
gineer; plant superintendent, production 
managers, maintenance men, etc.; purchas- 
ing agents and higher executives. Then 
the copy is merchandized in all its forms 
through a definite schedule of contacts with 
the company’s own salesmen. By Howard 
Dingle. Industrial Marketing, August, 
1935, p. 11:3. 


The Smart Salesman Never Over-Sells 


In this interview the editor of a pop- 
ular magazine takes over the role of pur- 
chasing agent and considers salesmen from 
that viewpoint. He points out why he 
considers it disastrous for a salesman to 
over-sell, 

He takes as an example the free-lance 
writer who comes to sell him an article. 


The writer simply tells of some high spots 
of the article and leaves it to the editor 
to read the details. He knows that if he 
tells the entire story the editor is apt to 
lose interest when reading the manuscript, 
And so it is with selling. It is best to 
let the prospect do part of the selling be- 
cause frequently the over-enthusiastic sales- 
man will talk himself out of a sale. By 
Sumner Blossom. The Red Barrel, June 
15, 1935, p. 2:5. 


Gold-Mining for Prospects 


In the process of transforming a mere 
prospect into a customer, the prospect oc- 
cupies a key position of vast importance. 
Mr. Simmons suggests a dozen practical 
ways for salesmen to secure names and 
leads that will develop business: ask best 
customers to suggest other people who 
should buy the product; carefully follow 
through repeat inquiries from the customers 
who have written into the main office and 
general merchandise inquiries from the 
trade at large in a given territory; develop 
cold canvass calls as one of the toughest 
but best ways to get “new blood”; warm up 
these leads by using the mail first; never 
forget active customers between sales; in- 
active customers are always a challenge and 
worth re-selling ; keep clipping files of news 
item leads; use your social contacts care- 
fully and considerately ; call on a long list 
of firms in the same line of business, play- 
ing them against each other legitimately; 
call on allied industries; new business 
houses; read and watch developments in 
the trade journals. By Harry Simmons. 
Printers’ Ink, June 6, 1935, p. 15:4. 


Ideas Versus Merchandise 


This is a diagnosis of some business ills 
and a suggested prescription with which to 
cure them, written by a man who has had 
selling experience in the service of both 
dealers and manufacturers. He directs a 
high-powered “pep” talk to salesmen, ad- 
vising them to have the “up and at ’em” 
spirit, to be on their toes, to take the atti- 
tude that they are helping their customers 
by bringing useful goods to their attention, 
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to make their customers’ interest their in- 
terest—on the theory that it takes less 
power to accelerate a moving body than to 
start it after it has stopped. By Paul M. 
LeBeuf. Office Appliances, June, 1935, p. 
12:2. 


Prejudgment a Sales Bugaboo 


Many a sale is lost through the prejudg- 
ment of the salesman in regard to the buyer 
and the merchandise to be sold. Instead of 
leaving it to the customer to decide, the 
salesman often makes up his mind that an 
item will not sell because it is too highly 
priced and frequently does not even bother 
to show his line of higher priced quality 
wares. By James L. Freeman. The Red 
Barrel, July 15, 1935, p. 25:3. 


Expect the Order .. . and Get It! 


A salesman should first become com- 
pletely familiar with the product he has 
to sell so that when he is face-to-face with 
a prospect he will be able to answer quickly 
and accurately any questions which may 
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arise. He must call upon the prospect with 
the expectation of getting an order. It is 
also important for him to know something 
about the prospect before making the first 
call—find out about the man’s business ; his 
probable use of the product to be sold to 
him and a host of facts that later are of the 
greatest value in making a successful sale. 
By Burton Bigelow. The Red Barrel, July 
15, 1935, p. 22:3. 


Sales Promotion in the Sale of Factory 
Equipment 

There are two vital forces in selling ma- 
chinery and equipment that produce action 
to the seller and buyer alike. They are 
personal solicitation and sales promotion. 
The job of sales promotion in this field is 
not the direct operation of selling but re- 
quires the personal contact between the 
salesman and the purchaser. The author 
summarizes seven functions of sales pro- 
motion which make selling much easier. By 
Bernard Lester. Industrial Marketing, Au- 
gust, 1935, p. 7:4. 


Books Received 


A Bibliography of Civil Service and Per- 
sonnel Administration. By Sarah 
Greer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935. 143 pages. $2.00. 


The ABC of Stock Speculation. By S. 
A. Nelson. Stock Market Publications, 
New York, 1934. 232 pages. $3.00. 


New York Laws Affecting Business Cor- 
porations. Revised to May 17, 1935. 
United States Corporation, New York, 
1935. 504 pages. $2.00. 


Russia—U. §. S. R. (A Complete Hand- 
book). Edited by: P. Malevsky-Male- 
vitch. William Farquhar Payson, New 
York, 1933. 712 pages. $10.00. 


Practical Psychology. By Rudolf Allers. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1934. 190 
pages. $2.00. 


Ten Thousand Out of Work. By Ewan 
Clague and Webster Powell. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1933. 188 pages. $2.00. 


The Gas Industry. By George B. Cor- 
telyou. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1933. 27 pages. 


Understanding Investment. By Alliston 
Cragg. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, 1933. 


Theory and Practice of Accounting. By 
Spurgeon Bell. Revised by Willard J. 
Graham. American Technical Society, 
Chicago, 1935. 571 pages. $3.50. 


Profitable Farm Management and Sale. 
By Cornelius J. Claassen. Farmers Na- 
tional Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 1933 
(third edition). 50 pages. 

The Aviation Industry. Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, 1930. 176 
pages. 


Vocational Guidance in Engineering 
Lines. Edited by the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers. Mack Printing Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 1933. 521 pages. 
$2.50. 
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Noise: A Comprehensive Survey from 
Every Point of View. By N. W. Mc- 
Lachlan. Oxford University Press, New 


York, 1935. 148 pages. $2.25. 
Reconstruction: A Plea for a National 
Policy. By Harold Macmillan. Mac- 


millan and Co., Limited, London, 1934. 
128 pages. $1.40. 


Government Ownership and Operation 
of Public Utilities. By James Goodwin 
Hodgson. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1934. 194 pages. 90 cents. 
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Urban Society. By Noel P. Gist and L. A. 
Halbert. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, 1933. 724 pages. $3.50. 


Forward from Chaos. By A. P. Young. 
Nisbet and Co., Ltd., London, 1933. 188 
pages. 6/-. 


The Secret of Steady Employment. By 
F. Creedy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1933. 125 pages. $1.75. 


An Approach to Fire Insurance. By 
Clayton G. Hale. Spectator Company, 
Philadelphia, 1933. 90 pages. $1.00. 














Survey of Books for Executives 








Economics of Transportation. By 
D. Philip Locklin. Business Publications, 
Chicago, 1935. 788 pages. $4.00. 

A study of the economic aspects of trans- 
portation, this volume outlines the relation- 
ship between the transportation industry 
and the economic life of present-day society. 
The material devoted to a purely descrip- 
tive analysis of our transportation system 
has been limited, while the economic ques- 
tions and problems that have arisen are 
given extended treatment. 

A substantial portion of the book is de- 
voted to the problems of rate-making, and 
distinct contributions on the subject of 
freight rates will be found in the chapters 
which develop the policies of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regulating under 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The author 
has included chapters on railroad valuation 
and rate of return, but admits that the sub- 
ject is largely academic at the present time 
because of the inability of railroads, under 
present conditions, to earn a return that ap- 
proaches the theoretical fair return on fair 
value. He believes that one of the most 
pressing transportation problems of the 
present time is to bring about a coordina- 
tion of the various agencies of transporta- 
tion and the creation of a national trans- 
portation system in which each agency per- 
forms the service for which it is best fit- 
ted. His views on this subject are found 


in the chapters dealing with waterway, 
highway and air transportation, particularly 
in those ‘sections which deal with govern- 
ment control of the relations between these 
carriers and the railroads. 





Corporation Law for Officers and Direc- 
tors. By William J. Grange. Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1935. 904 
pages. $6.00. 

This book is written for the directors, 
the officers and stockholders who hold the 
corporation’s meetings, who declare its 
dividends, execute its contracts, file its cer- 
tificates and reports, record its stock trans- 
fers, etc. The author has attempted to 
present in concrete practical form the in- 
formation needed for these and other cor- 
porate duties. The book is also designed 
to give the reader an understanding of basic 
principles—of the reasons underlying rules. 
It does not give an answer to every specific 
problem that may arise in the course of cor- 
porate management, but supplies the proper 
orientation leading to a solution of the 
problem, and points out the cases where the 
services of a lawyer are needed. 

The whole range of corporate existence, 
from incorporation to dissolution, is 
covered, while the chief emphasis has been 
placed on the functioning of the corporation 
as a going concern. Such matters as the 
adoption, amendment and repeal of by-laws, 
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the holding of meetings of the stockholders 
and the board of directors, preparation of 
the minutes, and the issuance, registration 
and transfer of stock are treated, and fur- 
ther illustrated by a set of practical work- 
ing forms. 

Among other topics discussed are the law 
and practice in relation to dividend pay- 
ments, rights and liabilities of directors and 
officers, powers of corporate agents, con- 
tracts in which officers and directors are 
personally interested, corporate mortgages, 
bonds and other securities, and a chapter 
on the rights and remedies of minority 
stockholders. An analysis is given of the 
Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and the corporate re- 
organization provisions which were added 
to the Bankruptcy Act by Section 77-B. 


Conference Manual for Training Fore- 
men. By Sadie Myers Shellow and 
Glenn R. Harmon. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1935. 199 pages. $2.50. 


With the great emphasis on the improve- 


ment of the quality of foremanship and the 
relation of supervisors with workers, this 
book comes into industrial literature with 
an analysis of the conference technique for 


foreman training. Its principal feature is 
a complete syllabus for a course of eighteen 
conferences. 

The conference method, according to the 
authors, meets the need of keeping men’s 
minds awake, and furnishes them with men- 
tal exercise, which is deemed as necessary 
to the general health (and hence valuable 
to employers), as physical exercise. Of the 
fundamentals of the problem the authors 
have this to say: 

“The technique of handling men at work 
is based upon certain fundamental principles 
of human behavior characteristic in all ages. 
These can be learned and when applied with 
true sincerity, will do much to bring happi- 
ness and contentment to the man on the 
job.” 

Some of the topics treated are: what is 
the conference method; the conference 
leader; organizing a program of foremen 
conferences; how a plan is prepared; how 
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to conduct a conference; applying results ; 
recording minutes; plans for conducting 
conferences; measuring results; planning 
additional conferences. 

Both authors have been engaged in train- 
ing and other personnel work at the Mil- 
waukee Railway and Light Company for 
some years. 


Constitutional Government in the Spot- 
light. By William H. Hirst. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, 1935. 
200 pages. $1.75. 


Exploring the constitutional phases of 
American government, this author attempts 
to postulate its actual aims, functions, op- 
erations and history. He reviews the char- 
acter, aspirations and purposes of the men 
who formulated and adopted the Constitu- 
tion, and investigates the origin, develop- 
ment, status, and potentiality of the Amer- 
ican system, and the vicissitudes that at- 
tended its rapid growth. The volume con- 
tains a discussion of the decision and opin- 
ion in the “hot oil cases” and some observa- 
tions on the Constitutional question in- 
volved in the more recent NRA decisions. 


Financial Incentives. National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1935. 47 
pages. $1.50. 


This pamphlet is the report of a survey 
of 631 representative American manufac- 
turing concerns to determine how far the 
wage incentive plans disclosed by a similar 
study in 1924 have withstood the depression 
and what form, in view of recent legislation 
and current economic conditions, wage in- 
centive plans are likely to take in the years 
immediately ahead. 


The Public Speaker’s Scrapbook. By 
William G. Hoffman. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1935. 269 pages. $2.50. 


For anyone preparing to make a speech, 
whether he is timorous or bold, inexperi- 
enced or inveterate, this volume is intended 
as a source book—a mine from which 
provocative paragraphs, pointed illustra- 
tions, incidents and anecdotes may be dug. 
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Much of the material of the book is taken 
from speeches, essays, biographies, histori- 
cal and economic writings of the day. 

The right methods of approach to the 
subject and the audience, various ways to 
begin and conclude are considered. The 
book shows how to introduce a speaker, and 
gives a variety of specimen introductions. 
It tells how to plan a speech and how to 
expand the central idea. 

The paragraphs below are quoted as a 
sample of the author’s “Illuminating Anec- 
dotes.” The following was written by 
Jesse H. Neal: 

“Finally one of the old-timers got up; 
he was the dean of the force and it could 
be seen that his word would pull a lot 
of weight. He pulled his order book out 
of his pocket, and addressing the badly 
battered advertising manager, said, ‘Here 
is the thing that brings orders to this 
house, my order book here and the order 
books of my fellows around the room here. 
Now I would like to ask you if you can 
show me a single order that advertising 
ever put in my order book?’ Then he sat 
down with an air of having administered 
the knock-out punch. 

“The advertising manager was a diplo- 
mat—an advertising manager has to be a 
diplomat or he will wind up in the automat. 
He wanted to avoid a controversy so he 
said, “Yes, my friend, I will answer your 
question, if you will answer one of mine. 
Will you show me a single load of hay that 
the sun ever put in the barn?” 


Practical Prospecting. By Ralph G. 
Engelsman.' Rough Notes Co., Indian- 
apolis, 1935. 86 pages. $1.00. 

This author’s life insurance agency pro- 
duced an average of $304,000 of paid busi- 
ness for each of 27 agents in 1934. In this 
short volume he outlines his method of 
obtaining genuine prospects. The book 
gives tips on how to build lists of pros- 
pects; how to obtain interviews under fa- 
vorable circumstances; how to gain and 
use outside prestige in approaching pros- 
pects, etc. . 

He says his agents got the business “by 
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concentrating on the kind of prospecting 
that gets the agent in front of plenty of 
prospects who are able to buy—and in such 
a way that he is apt to be listened to 
when he talks life insurance.” 


Government of the American Public 
Library. By Carleton Bruns Joeckel. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1935. 393 pages. $3.00. 


This work attempts to define the various 
types of library government in the United 
States, to evaluate each type of library 
and to estimate the future possibilities of 
the public library as a function of govern- 
ment. The factual basis for the study has 
been provided by an analysis of library 
government in the 310 American cities hay- 
ing a population of over 30,000. 


Getting the Most Out of Salesmen. By 
J. C. Aspley. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1935. 211 pages. $1.50. 


This book sums up in a few pages the 
experiences of America’s outstanding sales 
executives in working with salesmen in the 
field. It is a working manual for senior 
salesmen charged with developing younger 
men as well as for sales managers, district 
managers and branch managers in charge 
of field sales activities. It is one of a 
series of Dartnell manuals. 


What the Depression Has Done to 
Cities. International City Managers As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1935. 55 pages. $1.00. 
This pamphlet comes as a sequel to an- 

other published in 1933 by the International 

City Managers Association which was en- 

titled “How Cities Can Cut Costs.” Now 

in the face of an apparent upturn, an effort 
is made to appraise the effect of the de- 
pression on municipal activities. 

The book is comprised of a number of 
specially written articles by students of 
municipal government. Much is revealed 
of the serious, sacrificial and at times heart- 
breaking struggle, that has been made 
against the vicissitudes of the depression 
in an effort to preserve for the citizens as 
much as possible of community service. In 
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many cases there have been defeats and 
serious losses. The worst effect of the de- 
pression is illustrated, naturally, in those 
communities where dangerous cuts or even 
entire elimination of services have been 
made, often with far-reaching and long-run 
consequences in the form of illiteracy, 
crime, delinquency, ill health, and other haz- 
ards to community living conditions. Other 
evils of the depression listed are: weaken- 
ing of the morale of the personnel of the 
services through severe pay cuts and other- 
wise ; weakening of the merit system by the 
injection of the relief idea. A decline in 
local autonomy because of the need for re- 
lief subsidies has also been noticed. 

But serious as these bad effects of the 
depression are, the cloud undoubtedly has 
a silver lining and many good results have 
come from the depression, or at least from 
the civic spirit and ingenuity induced from 
it, the editors of the pamphlet point out. 


How to Spend Money. By Ruth Brindze. 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1935. 297 


pages. $2.00. 


Being another effort to educate the con- 
sumer on how to get the best value for 
his money, this book delves into -the pro- 
duction and quality of hundreds of articles 
sold daily across the counter. Such ar- 
ticles as clothing, canned goods, chinaware, 
fish, ice cream, mattresses, medicine, blank- 
ets, table linen, silverware, traveling bags, 
etc., are examined. 

The author does not “name names,” as 
did the authors of “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” but gives formulae for testing values 
of products. The book contains a com- 
plete index of the subjects touched upon. 


Sales and Advertising. By Chester A. 
Gauss, and others. American Technical 
Society, Chicago, 1935. 555 pages. $6.00. 
In two volumes, this is a treatise cover- 

ing the psychology of selling and advertis- 
ing, analysis of sales, advertising and its re- 
lation to selling, copywriting, typography, 
mechanics of advertising, advertising de- 
partment systems and the control of adver- 
tising and sales expense. 
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It is written by Chester A. Gauss and 
Lucius I. Wightman, and revised by Harry 
A. Bates. These three men have all had 
practical experience in executive positions 
with large advertising companies, with the 
result that their material is not handled at 
all from a theoretical standpoint. 


Inflation. By E. C. Harwood and Donald 
G. Ferguson. American Institute for 
Economic Research, Cambridge, 1935. 63 
pages. $1.00. 

This analysis of the nature, causes, and 
consequences of inflation, with a brief his- 
torical account of the principal inflationary 
movements in this country and Europe, pay- 
ing particular attention to the inflationary 
policy of the present Administration, which, 
unless checked, the authors contend will 
have ruinous effects upon the average 
American family, is written, not for those 
who are experts in finance, but for the 
ordinary business man who is seeking a 
straight-forward explanation of what in- 
flation is. 


Accounting. By Charles H. Porter and 
Wyman P. Fiske. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 631 pages. $3.75. 
The material in this book has been used 

as a basis of instruction at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for over 
five years. It was published to meet the 
needs of a group of students and readers 
for whose use published material is either 
lacking or ill-adapted. Certain problems 
are discussed which are ordinarily omitted 
from first-year texts of longer courses. 

The interpretation and use of accounting 
data are emphasized throughout the volume 
with a view to making the book valuable 
to the non-professional reader and provid- 
ing a foundation upon which further study 
both of technique and practice, and of policy 
may be based. 

Some of the fundamentals which are dis- 
cussed include: “The Field of Accounting,” 
“Some Underlying Concepts,” “An Intro- 
duction to Accounting Reports,” “The 
Double Aspect of Transactions,” “Record- 
ing Transactions,” “Preparation of Finan- 
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cial Statements,” “Periodic Reports,” “Con- 
solidated Statements,” “Income,” . “Capital 
versus Revenue,” “Bases for Asset Valua- 
tion,” “Valuation of Particular Assets,” 
“Depreciation,” “Interest as a Factor in 
Valuation,” “Accounting for Liabilities,” 
“Net Worth Accounts,” “Surplus and Re- 
serves,” “Sinking and Other Funds.” 


Fundamentals of Industrial Marketing. 
By Robert F. Elder. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1935. 317 pages. 
$3.00. 


The book brings together fundamental 
marketing principles, the experience of con- 
cerns engaged in industrial marketing and 
material from a great many articles on 
specific phases of the subject which have 
appeared in the trade press and other per- 
iodicals. Special acknowledgement is made 
to the Industrial Marketing Series of the 
American Management Association as a 
valuable source of ideas. 

The marketing field is thoroughly 
covered including such topics as market 
research, sales organization, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, credit and collections, 
always from the viewpoint of the problems 
of the industrial manufacturer. In addi- 
tion problems peculiar to the industrial field 
are discussed, such as that of engineering 
service. 

This careful and complete survey of the 
subject is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture in this field. 


_Higher Control. By T. G. Rose. Pitman 


Publishing Corporation, New York, 

1935 (second edition). 269 pages. $3.00. 

The title is English terminology, applied 
to a discussion of the principles of the 
presentation of reports, statements and 
charts to management for the purpose of 
directing the destinies of a business enter- 
prise in England. 

The discussion of the methods and prin- 
ciples of display for interpretation is clear 
and extensively illustrated throughout the 
entire work. The important factors that 
are pivotal in an enterprise and properly 
arranged are set forth with contrast to 
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those that are unimportant and poorly ar- 
ranged. 

The particular display method empha- 
sized as being revolutionary in the outlook 
of the average person engaged in business 
or commerce is not new in these United 
States. The reader will recognize that the 
use of a monthly moving annual total for 
comparison with a previous one to indicate 
trend has been a tool of the statistician and 
forecaster for a great many years. 

As a basis for comparison the monthly 
moving annual total eliminates the seasonal 
factor incurred in daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and semi-annual totals of vital 
business statistics. The use of this prin- 
ciple is claimed by the author as being the 
greatest advance in management technique 
in a number of years. The author ranks it 
superior to the budget method of control. 
He, however, endorses the budget method 
of control indirectly in his display of im- 
portant factors involved in management. 

The author’s view relative to the ar- 
rangement and importance of data on state- 
ments is essentially the same as that being 
used by the majority of business enter- 
prises that have survived the depression. 


A large portion of the author’s work is 
set aside to detail that is commonly left to 
the reader’s imagination in books of this 
description. It is felt in view of this 
quality that the book may well be used as a 
reference by students of management 
methods. 


The appendix deals with chart making 
and use of charts. His views are shared 
in and favored by those who must convey 
a clear understanding to others in inter- 
pretation of business statistics. The use of 
semi-logarithm ruled chart for display of 
moving annual totals is endorsed by the 
author. 


The author’s views as to the importance 
of the accountant’s work in business will 
be appreciated by those accountants who 
have been unsuccessful in their selling re- 
sults. 


The book is interesting and is not difficult 
to understand. 
H. V. Browne. 





